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THE CIRCULAR 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
{s to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—ree, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Speciiion numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subs: *iber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 


simple orler, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
viddress “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
pel is, without money and without price.— 
fis su; ported at present, first and principally, by 


the fun ‘s of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; sec lly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. (ur expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fi «« Dar.y Retigrous Press, as the comple- 


ment ar‘ consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and |'ree Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 


itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circuler, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw t» i ‘self a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearte! than that which surrounds, for instance 


the Biblio Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


oo Drees LLDPE OPAL 


Che Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
me: ; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
: ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS &c.; 
C-reen c& Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 


Order’ ‘ r any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will rece!’ prompt attention. 


FRUIT 


Jublications. 
THE ¥:';REAN; A Manual for the help of those 








on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 


—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


—The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build « much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Circucar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit, by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to Gods 
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Hints on Pathology. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
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who k the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. lies 
Price, 1,50. f 
The B a contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth T).. Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relation + to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation f Life, &c. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evide ces. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusi liffering widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who to understand Bisne Communism—its constitu- 
tional bx. is and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves w'')) ie contents of this book. 
BIBLE. “OMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annus) Reports and other publications of the 
Onei'i: Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of the v Keligious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octay Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fende'| by J. H. Noyrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


<e” Past Volumes of the Circular and the 








Perfeci‘ nist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above |’n»lications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of tiie itry. 
Tic Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—TI mmunity consists of about 200 members, 
compr'<is men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their « ind, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of Now York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, the preceding card, 

—The (ommunity has been established here eleven 
years. «1! is self-supporting. There are two branch 
commun''ies, ove located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and th: er at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-su))orting. 

—T} \ mmunity takes its origin from religious 
faith 21 thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hoi, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, tio! Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect - vior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took yp. at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Ki: m of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &e. For a full statement of 
their rei vious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the /'rean, a book published by the Community. 

—The «cial organization is that of entire Com- 
munism |'ke that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man sa hat aught of the things that he possessed 
was hiv own, but they had all things common’ 
The re} n of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common « ciety, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither ou the opposite one of mere freedom; but 


In dealing with any disease, it is im- 
portant that we should know distinctly 
what it is, and where the actual seat of 
it is, so as not to misapply remedies. If 
a disease is really interior and we apply 
remedies to the eaterior, we shall fail to 
displace it, and do more harm than good ; 
and, vice versa, if the seat of a disease is 
exterior and we apply remedies to the 
interior, the effect will be the reverse of 
what we intended. 

It is safe to assume that all diseases of 
soul and body, within the circle of faith, 
have their seat in the exterior, or are 
properly cutaneous diseases. In the case 
of unbelievers, those who have never 
known and confessed Christ as an in- 
ward spirit of life and righteousness, it is 
to be assumed that their diseases origi- 
nate in the interior ; and that it will be 
necessary to go to the very foundations, 
and operate upon the central life in order 
to do any good. But supposing a per- 
son to have believed in Christ and come 
into communication with his spirit of 
life and righteousness, so that the interi- 
or is sound, then his diseases are not to 
be treated internally—he is not to be 
set about trying to believe in Christ 





again, and doing oyer what has already 
been done. It will be proper to take 
measures to stimulate and vivify that 
interior action of communication with 
Christ ; but to undertake to actually re- 
produce the original work of faith, is like 
uncovering a hill of potatoes, because 
they are late in coming up, and tearing 
the hill to pieces and planting more. 
To repeat what I have said—if there is 
sound faith in Christ in our hearts, und 
we have sincerely confessed him and been 
confessed by him, it is to be assumed 
that the diseases we labor under are 
exterior and cutaneous ; and they should 
be dealt with as such. It is important 
that our imaginations should be guided 
intelligently, with reference to the actual 
seat of them. 

In the application of this idea to the 
diseases of the body, I will explain what 
I mean by cutaneous. The word relates 
to the skin or cuticle, the external sur- 
face of the body; anda cutaneous dis- 
ease isone that is seated in the skin. 
But when 1 speak of the skin, I include 
something more than people ordinarily 
do; I include the mucous membrane, the 
interior skin as well as exterior. All the 
inward surface which is exposed to con- 
tact with exterior substances, is really a 
part of the skin. The lining of the nose 
and mouth, the throat, windpipe, lungs, 
stomach and bowels, is a part of the out- 
side of the body, because it is exposed to 
contact with external substances. And 
the whole skin, interior and exterior, is 
to be theught of alike and treated alike, 
to a certain extent atleast. All the dis- 
eases of the mucous membrane 
really nothing but cutaneous diseases. 
They are diseases caused by an un- 
friendly relation somewhere, between 
the mucous membrane and the for- 
eign substances it is compelled to deal 
with, in the same way that the surface 
of the body is injured by corroding con- 
tact with gross substances. There are a 
great many ways in which the external 
maa is injured by unfriendly connection 
with physical substances, and the same 
is true of the interior skin; that may be 
irritated and injured in a variety of ways. 
We must not imagine therefore that we 
have serious internal diseases, simply 
because we feel distressed in the stom- 
ach or any of the interior parts. If you 
were suffering with a burn which you 
could not see, and did not know that it 
was the cause of your pain, it might be 
a trifling burn—only ‘skin deep,’ as the 
saying is; and yet all the sensitiveness 
of your whole system concentrating on 
the spot, you might imagine that it was 
a very serious affair, and that you were 
going to the grave fast: The pain in 
such cases is no measure at all of the 
seriousness of the cause. And I should 
say that the scarifications, inflammations, 
and tribulations to which the interior 
skin is subject, are nothing more than 
those of the exterior skin. An exterior 
injury may kill you, if you allow the in- 
flammation to proceed too far; and so 
with an interior injury. 


are 


terior surfaces are adapted to, and made’ come forward. 


for, contact with matter; and made too, 
to endure pretty hard corrosions. We 
are not such delicate, fragile creatures as 
the hypo would represent, by a good 
deal. Men find by experience that their 
interior as well as exterior surface, is ca- 
pable of great endurance. 

Now what I demand is, that persons 
clear themselves of the hypo, and not 
imagine that they have some serious vital 
disorder at work in them, because they 
have some pain inwardly, or because there 
may be a little inflammation in some of 
the coatings of these internal organs.— 
Do not make too much of it. Thinking 
evil of any thing, and admitting it to be 
evil, tends to spread it. The best way 
to check it, is to limit your imaginations 
to the actual fact. 

I shall consider that my relations to 
Christ are good and sound, in the first 
place ; and in the second place, that these 
relations which are primarily of the soul, 
are nevertheless, available to the body.— 
The soul is in immediate contact with 
the body, and with the vital parts of the 
body ; and therefore there is life in di- 
rect, undisturbed progress from Christ 
through my body. And thirdly, I shall 
assume if I have any disease, that it is 
superficial and cutaneous. I shall as- 
sume that as a matter of course, and la- 
bor to divert my attention from the ex- 
ternal scarifications, and constantly assert 
the interior soundness. It is childish to 
let the imagination make a great mat- 
ter out of nothing. A child who stubs 
his toe, for a moment is in hell, and dam- 
nation is come to him, simply because 
he throws his whole consciousness into 
his toc ; the xow to him is full of pain, 
and he cannot conceive of anything be- 
yond it. It is only as we grow wiser, that 
we are able to reserve our life from such 
concentration ; and the wiser we grow, 
the more we shall be able to withdraw 
our attention from the point of pain, 
and live in the opposite extreme of health 
and happiness. By thus doing, we give 
Christ the advantage. But when we 
stop to resist an evil, instead of giving 
our attention to Christ, we are very likely 
to perpetuate and increase it, 

Let us then distinctly assert in our 
judgment and feelings, and confess with 
our mouths, that any evil which we feel, 
is not a film intervening between us and 
Christ ; but on the contrary, it is a thing 
touching the surface and operating there. 
It is not something that has come between 
us and Christ, so as to cut off our com- 
murication with him, but it is an enemy 
coming up in front, while Christ is in 
the rear supporting us. 

Having rectified our imaginations, and 
having a true conception of the nature of 
the whole affair—seeing distinctly how 
the enemy is situated—we can set before 
us the the real object to be attained; 
and that is not merely to stand where we 
are, and let the enemy operate on our 
front—not merely to attain interior sound- 
ness, and still suffer cutaneous disturb- 
ances—but the object before us is to open 





But all the in-| our ranks and let the supporting party 


This is often done in 
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battle. When the front line is in a hot 
fire and has suffered severely, the true 
military way is not to retreat—not to 
break and run—but for the front line to 
open and let the reserves march up 
through and form the front line. We 
should calculate on performing this ma- 
neeuver whenever it can be done. We 
should fall back on sound interior expe- 
rience, and let Christ’s life take the 
front. 

My expectation and wish is to give 
place to Christ, who has conquered all 
evil and is proof against all evil, until, 
working from the interior vital part of 
my life outward, he reaches the surface 
and possesses the parts which are in con- 
tact with matter, and becomes really the 
receiver and dealer with matter in my 
place ; until my exterior skin shall be so 
possessed by his spirit that it shall not 
be liable to injury from unfriendly con- 
tact with surrounding substances ; and 
until he so possesses my interior skin that 
it will not be liable in any case to inflam- 
niation. I expect Christ to come to the 
outer surface of my body—meaning by 
that the surface that is open to contact 
with matter—and strengthen, and for- 
tify and harden it, until it shall be sound 
as his life: and the soundness of his life 
is expressed in these words: ‘ They shall 
drink any deadly thing, and it shall not 
hurt them.’ When we say we want 
Christ to come between us and all mat- 
ter, and take our place in dealing with 
matter, knowing that he can deal with 
it safely—we mean that we want him to 
come to the surface, and deal with not 
merely visible matter, but with those 
subtle, invisible agencies that are acting 
on the skin. For it is not mere gross 
matter that acts in an unfriendly way on 
our mucous membrane ; but a spirit is 
concerned in many diseases; and in 
those which are contagious, And by the 
word spirit, we do not mean a nonentity : 
it is an actual substance, as much as the 
air is; and much more subtle than the 
air. Christ is prepared to come between 
us and not only all gross, visible substan- 
ces, but all the spiritual subtle substan- 
ces that we have to do with. 





Testimony. 


How good it is to bear witness to the 
efficacy of scripture! It is said of Lu- 
ther, that whenever distressed in mind, 
he would find immediate relief on recall- 
ing the following passage, viz: ‘ The just 
shall live by faith.’ And so John in one 
of his epistles, comes out most emphati- 
cally in witness of the truth of the gos- 
pel. Says he, ‘And we know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us 
an understanding, that we may know him 
that istrue; and we are ézx him that is 
true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This 
is the true God and eternal life.’ How 
full is this testimony—how calculated to 
seize the heart and sink deep into it—to 
magnetize it with its own triumphant 
tune of faith. Whocan ponder the deep 
things it contains, and the joyful fact it 
announces, without a thrill of exulta- 
tion. For therein is contained the whole 
mystery of godliness, ‘ God manifest in 
the flesh,’ and put forth with such a pow- 
er of faith, as almost to compel us to re- 
ceive it. Thank God, then, who can, for 
the gift that can appreciate such testi- 
mony—nay, feed on it—flee to it in time 
of trouble. Surely then, none of us 


should be slow to bear witness to the 
truth, seeing that so much may come of 
it. It is supposed that on two occasions, 
Luther’s life was saved by his recurring 
to the passage of scripture alluded to, 
His spirit revived at once, and immedi- 
ate convalescence was the result. We 
cannot think too often of the fact that 
faith is indeed a very precious thing. It 
may be regarded as the window of the 
soul. Without it, there is the darkness 
of unbelief. But through this window 
of faith, is admitted the light of Him 
who is light, and in whom is no darkness 
at all. Consequently the Son of God is 
in us a light, an wnderstanding, as John 
calls it, and this understanding, as it 
grows, enables us to search all things— 
even the deep things of God. 

We now begin to form some estimate 
of the infinite importance of this light, 
because our experience enables us to con- 
trast its opposite, viz., darkness, All 
such testimony, therefore, as John’s 
and the like, we cherish as an anchor of 
the soul, when the storm rages without. 
Cling we, then, to these celestial beacons, 
(as multitudes have done before us,) with 
love and gratitude to our God, who is in- 
deed within us a refuge from the blast of 
the terrible one, a light that shineth in 
darkness, and a very present help in time 
of trouble. Glory be to his name.— 
R. 8. D. 
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The Want of the Age. 


The Cincinnati Daily Times of Jan, 26, in an 
editorial under the above caption, says: 


“The great question of the day, as of every day, 

is one of a practical nature; one that suggests 
action and decision; What shall man do to per- 
fect his condition as a rational, social being? 
What shall he do to advance his liberty, and en- 
franchise and mature his thoughts? What to 
purify and ennoble his conduct? Whoever will 
point out any one way of helping forward the life 
of man in these particulars, will have done some- 
thing worthy of the gratitude of his race, for he 
will have set mankind in the path of amelioration, 
and will have done something to relieve these 
dreamy and mystified, but quite evident wants of 
the age. 
6 That man does not help the matter a whit; 
does not forward the interests of the human family 
a hair’s breadth, who has nothing to give them 
but moody speculations, obscure and visionary 
theories, and limping and impossible maxims of 
an incoherent and factitious character. What to 
do, and what to be, personally and objectively— 
are the questions; and he is the true prophet 
and reformer who solves them in any part, by 
positive and directory intimations, if nothing 
more, of something really to be done, something 
to take hold of, visible and possible to all men. 
* * * It is only he who is out in the 
bivouac and bustle of actual daily life; he who 
knows its reality and feels its earnestness, by 
personal contact and struggle ; it is only the prac- 
tical, experimental man, that can give us any aid 
in the solution of these great questions of human 
development. ‘The man who has a practical hold 
on life; who walks by sight; who not only is 
able to point out an advanced and higher position, 
but willlead the way thither, and attain it by 
such efforts and means as all men are capable of 
using; he it is in whom the world, could he just 
now appear, like another Luther, would confide. 
What shall we do? is the cry of theage. Not 
how, critically and logically reviewed, our present 
condition came about; not what fine spun specu- 
lations will serve to explain according to some 
preconceived notion the discrepancies, deviations 
and stupidities of the past; not lamentations and 
wailings over the accomplished desolations, 

“Standing where we do, the prevailing question 
is what is the next step in our tardy progress to 
the perfect man? Where now lies the straight 
and narrow way? ‘The life of man is still a 
round of crime and absurdities. The night-mare 
of superstition still lies with its weight of sorrow 
upon his distracted and deluded soul. The quacks 
have still dominion over his liberty and mental 
health. ‘ ° . * * 

“ And what the age wants just at this moment, 
is some one to stand forth and repeat and enforce 
the call that came from heaven to man some 1800 
years ago; the call toself-reliance and freedom of 





conscience; the voice of deliverance from a!] man- 


ner of superstitious diablerie and the cant and craf- 
tiness of human ambition and knavery. The pres- 
ent age demands the work of a Luruer as clearly 
as did the times cf Terze1.” 

We do not altogether hke the spirit of the 
above. It is a good sign, however, to find a daily 
newspaper calling the attention of the people to 
the deeper questions of life. But it seems to us 
that the answer to the questions: What shall man 
do to perfect his condition as a rational. social 
being? What to purify and ennoble his conduct ? 
What to do, and what to be, personally, objectively 
and subjectively ? has already beengiven. Christ 
came eighteen hundred years ago and answered 
these questions. The New Testament answers 
them—answers them with a deeper and more revo- 
lutionary utterance than has otherwhere been 
given. The gospel of Christ tells what is the next 
step toward the perfect man. It comes home to the 
practical, every-day life of man, as a life-giving, 
transforming power. And it is because this gos- 
pel is so little understood—so perverted and 
ignored—so lost sight of in the blind rush of in- 
dividual and material gain, that the world has so 
little of true life in it—so much of the false, the 
diabolical. 


The want of the age is coop men. Not intel- 
lectual culture, not a dispensation of the fine 
arts, not transcendental speculation, but a pure, 
sinlesslife. To give this, is the great function of the 
Gospel—not the gospel of popular Christianity, 
of liberal Christianity, of Universalist and Uni- 
tarian Christianity—but the Gospel that was 
preached by Paul and the apostles eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. Christ came to save his people 
from their sins—to make holy men. He came 
to change men’s characters and make them new 
creatures. He came to separate them from the 
thraldom of a diabolical life and to re-unite them 
to the life of God. He came not to call men to 
‘self reliance,’ but to communication, fellowship 
with heavenly life, and reliance on him ‘in whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ 
He came to make men holy here, in this sphere 
of existence. 

How can men subject themselves to this Gos- 
pel, and become transformed by its influence ? 

We answer, by belief in and confession of 
Christ ss a personal Savior from all sin. 

That gospel speaketh on this wise: ‘Say not 
in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven 2? 
that is to bring Christ down from above: or, 
Who shall descend into the deep? that is to bring 
up Christ again from the dead. But what saith 
it? The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart: that is, the word of faith which 
we preach; that if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.’ This is a 
practical step which every man can take; and it is 
the first step toward a perfect life. The most 
profound and important results in personal, objec- 
tive and subjective life, will follow this step.— 
‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is 
born of God.’ ‘Whosoever confesseth that Jesus 
is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he 
in God, Christ has ‘come in the flesh’—he is 
in mankind, an unrecognized Savior, ready to take 
possession of the soul and become its hfe, when- 
ever men open their hearts and receive and con- 
fess him. ‘ Behold I stand at the door and knock: 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him and sup with him, and he 
with ne.’ Whosoever thus receives Christ, be- 
comes ir his spirit and tifea holy man. He 1s 
born of God, and ‘doth not commit sin ; because 
his seed vemaineth in him; and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God.’ He keepeth himself 
so that the evil one toucheth him not. 


Here is the power which can make good men 
and lead them on iuto the fullness of heavenly 
life. The age resounds with the cry of reform; 
and the aspirations of men go forth after some- 
thing that will raise them up out of the vast vor- 
tex of evil in which they are engulfed—some- 
thing that will deliver them from the thraldom of 
sin. But they overlook, or reject, or ignore their 
only friend and hope. There is nothing that can 
help them—none that can save them, but Christ 
crucified—Christ come in the flesh. The ques- 
tion of life and its relations isa stern question 
whick every one must meet and solve. Good and 
evil, what are they? Whence do they come ?— 
Evil is all around us. It meets us on the corner 
of every street, in every avenue of the world’s 
rushing life. Its deep furrows lie on the face of 
all the earth, it taints the atmosphere of every 





clime. It meets the babe in its mother’s womb, 





and pursues it till the grave swallows it up. At 
every possible opportunity it fills the cup of hu- 
man life with misery, and mingles it with the 
poison of death. What is this terrible agency 
which men call evi!? No shuffling philosophy 
will do here; no intellectual sophistries; no ra 
tionalistic quackery. Men want the truth. Let 
us have no sham here, What is the answer 
which comes up to him who looks into the depths 
of life, and the universe, guided by the hand of 
the Spirit of God? It is that evil has its source 
in a living being, the uncreated, eternal opposite 
of God, the source of all good. It is to the work- 
ing of this power that we must trace the evil in 
mankind, if we would find its cause and its cure, 
‘The whole world lieth in the wicked one,’ and only 
he who came to ‘ destroy him that had the power 
of death, ‘hat is the devil, can deliver men from 
their bondage. 

It is not merely another Luther that the world 
wants; but a thousand Luthers; it wants every 
man to be a Luther: men who can face this power 
of evil, and taking vital hold on Christ and the 
living Father, march on to its final overthrow.— 
The world wants men who will cling to the ‘ faith 
once delivered to the saints’—a faith which saves 
men from sin, and transfers them on to the plane 
of the resurrection and union with the heavenly 
world, That faith communizes men, makes them 
brothers, ‘members one of another’—mediums of 
a common life. It is an agency of social revolu- 
tion and the key to a perfect state. The ‘narrow 
way’ toa better future, is still the old ‘ way of 
Holiness’ which Paul and Johnand the Primitive 
Church traveled.—r. L. P. 





The Latter-Day Glory. 


The Redeemer shal] come to Zion, and un- 
to them that turn from transgression in Jacob, 
saith the Lord. As for me this is my covenant 
with them, saith the Lord: My Spirit that is 
upon thee,and my words which I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out 
of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth 
and for ever. Arise, shine; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee. For behold, the darkness shall cover the 
earth, and gross darkness the people: but the 
Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be 
seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall come to 
thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising. Lift up thine eyes round about, and see: 
all they gather themselves together, they come 
to thee: thy sons shall come from far, and thy 
daughters shall be nursed at thy side. Then 
thou shalt see, and flow together, and thine heart 
shall fear, and be enlarged; because the abun- 
dance of the sea is converted unto thee, the for- 
cer of the Gentiles shall come unto thee. The 
multitude of camels shall cover thee, the drome- 
daries of Midian and Ephah ; all they from Sheba 
shall come: they shall bring gold and incense; 
and they shall show forth the praises of the Lord§ 
All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered to- 
gether unto thee, the rams of Nebaioth shall 
minister unto thee: they shall come up with ac- 
ceptance on mine altar, and I will glorify the 
house of my glory. Who are these that fly as a 
cloud, and as the doves to their windows? Surely 
the isles shall wait for me, and the ships of 
Tarshish first, to bring thy sons from far, their 
silver and their gold with them, unto the name 
of the Lord thy God, and to the Holy One of 
Israel, because he hath glorified thee. And the 
sons of strangers shall build up thy walls, and 
their kings shall minister unto thee: for in my 
wrath I smote thee, but in my favor have I had 
mercy on thee. Therefore thy gates shall be 
open continually ; they shall not be shut day nor 
night; that men may bring unto thee the forces 
of the Gentiles, and that their kings may be 
brought. For the nation and kingdom that will 
not serve thee shall perish; yea, those nations shall 
be utterly wasted. Theglory of Lebanon shall come 
unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine tree, and the box 
together, to beautify the place of my sanctuary ; 
and I will make the place of my feet glorious. 
The sons also of them that afflicted thee shall 
come bending unto thee; and all they that 
despised thee shall bow themselves down at the 
soles of thy feet; and they shall call thee, The 
city of the Lord, The Zion of the Holy One of 
Isracl. Whereas thou hast been forsaken and 
hated, so that no man went through thee, I will 
make thee an eternal excellency, ajoy of many gen- 
erations. Thou shalt also suck the milk of the 
Gentiles, and shalt cuck the breast of kings: and 
thou shalt know that I the Lord am thy Saviour 
and thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob. 
For brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will 
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bring silver, and for wood brass, and for stones 
iron: I will also make thy officers peace, and 
thine exactors righteousness. Vholence shall no 
more be heard in thy land, wasting nor destruc- 
tion within thy borders ; but thou shalt call thy 
walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise. The sun 
shall be no more thy light by day; neither for 
brightness shall the moon give light unto thee: 
but the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting 
light, and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall 
no more go down ; neither shall thy moon with- 
draw itself: for the Lord shall be thine everlast- 





* ing hght, and the days of thy mourning shall be 


ended. Thy people also shall be all righteous: 
they shall inherit the land forever, the branch of 
my planting, the work of my hands, that I may 
be glorified. A little one shall become a thou- 
sand, and a small one a strong nation: I the 
Lord will hasten it in his time.—Isaiah, 59—60. 





The above is our ‘ programme’ of the coming age. 
It was written twenty-five hundred years, or more, 
ago, but its words have that living power which 
time cannot destroy. They glow with increasing 
brightness as their fulfillment hastens on. They 
describe that state of things, which the eye of faith 
has looked forward to from all ages—which Christ 
came to secure—which is the hope and expectation 
of every true heart. Visions of it have cheered the 
struggling, faithful servants of God, from the days 
of Abraham until now. 

The promise to Abraham was, ‘In thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed.’ This is 
one of the great facts of human history. And he 
who would get into the current of God’s progress 
and blessing, and come into sympathy with the 
movement of the universe, must go back and recog- 
nize this fact. The seed of Abraham, is the chosen, 
royal seed—the central race. All the real pro- 
gress of the Gentile world has its foundation back in 
them—in the spirit which has come into the world 
through them. Christ came into the world through 
Abraham’s seed. The Church of the first resurrec- 
tion was gathered primarily from that nation.— 
That nation and that church are coming back to 
this world to be glorified in the eyes of the Gentiles. 
And ‘all nations shall flow unto it.’ The kings of 
the earth will bring their glory and honor into it. 
It is not the American nation—or the great Anglo- 
Saxon race which is to be glorified and stand as the 
central nation in the world’s progress; that position 
belongs to another, and prior race—the seed of 
Abraham. And the glory of the Gentile nations 
will be found in their recognition of this central 
race and kingdom. 

This is the event of the future—the burden of the 
coming time—the consummation to which all the ad- 
vances of the age are but the bending footsteps. 
‘ The dispensation of the fullness of times’ has com- 
menced-~—we have come tothe time of the gathering 
together in one all things in Christ, both which are 
in heaven, and which are on earth.’ Itis the age 
of the establishment of the kingdom of heaven in 
this world. Those who desire a key to the remain- 
ing years of this century, will do well to study the 
prophet-utterances and promises of the Bible.— 


fs By Pe 





(== Our thanks are due to Mr. Joseph Har- 
ris, publisher of the Genesee Farmer, for a copy 
of his Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory 
for 1859. It is full of valuable and interesting 
matter for the farmer and horticulturist. 12mo. 
108 pages: price 25 cts.; Joseph Harris, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


News of the Week. 


Poreign Intelligence. 

By the arrival of the Arabia we have news 
from Europe to the 15th inst. The King of Sar- 
dinia had made a speech on the opening of the 
Chambers which was considered warlike in 
tone. Prince Napoleon left Paris on the 13th 
inst. for Turin, to espouse the Princess Clotilde, 
daughter of the King of Sardinia. The news of 
this intended marriage it is said produced great 
excitement among the Italians, who regard it as a 
pledge of the united action of France and Sar- 
dinia in the affairs of Italy. Austria had sent re- 
inforcements of troops to her army in Italy, and 
Piedmont was concentrating forces on the fron- 
tier of Lombardy. Gen. McMahon was to com- 
mand the French army in Italy, and orders had 
been given for the preparation of 100 transports, 
and for 30,000 of the African contingent to cross 
over tu Italy. The Porte had acknowledged the 
new Government ‘n Servia. 

From South America. 

Late advices from{South America state, that the 
United States Expedition against Paraguay was 
occasioning considerable excitement, and was a 
principal topic of conversation in the neighboring 
States, Various rumors were in circulation about 





the United States forming alliances with BuenoS 
Ayres and Brazil against Paraguay, &c.; bnt noth- 
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ing authentic was known of such alliances. On the 
the other hand, a Confederation of Brazil, Bolivia, 
and other States is forming, it is said, to resist the 
influence of the United States. According to re- 
ports, Paraguay was making ‘active preparations 
in anticipation of the failure of negotiations with 
the United States’ Minister, Bowlin. Part of the 
United States’ Squadron had arrived There are 
reports also of revolutionary movements in Chili 
and Peru; but of how serious a character, we are 
unable to say. In Granada things appear to be 
going on well. Gen. Paez speaks very highly of 
the United States, and of his treatment while in this 
country. 

From Kansas. 

The news that Montgomery had voluntarily given 
himself up to the authorities, proves to be correct. 
He was held to baii for his appearance in Court, 
and immediately released from custody. Soon after 
this, he made a speech to the citizens of Lawrence, 
giving a history of the troubles in Southern Kansas, 
and appears to have gained much respect by his 
present course. In relation to Capt. Brown, we 
we have no late information. The Administration 
had changed the order for troops to be sent into the 
disturbed counties, and in lieu thereof had ordered 
Gov. Medary to offer a reward of $250 each, for the 
arrest of Montgomery and Brown. Gov. Stuart of 
Missouri had also, previous to Montgomery’s sur- 
render, offered a reward of $3000 for their appre- 
hension. The Territorial Legislature would support 
Gov. Medary in restoring order in the disaffected 
district. 

...-Charles Bonnelli, the well-known electri- 
cian and director of telegraphs at Turin, is at 
present engaged in a vast project for connecting 
Genoa with Buenos Ayres by means of an electric 
cable. This plan possesses an advantage over 
the Atlantic cable between Valentia and New- 
fourndiand, as it is divisible into various sections 
not exceeding 900 miles, while the Valentia cable 
measures 3,000.—Scientific American. 

..--Mr. Tal. P. Shaffner states that “during 
the coming summer, with engineers already en- 
gaged, he intends to travel over and examine the 
route via Greenland, Ireland and the Faroe Isles, 
which, in his opinion, is the only practical cne for 
a telegraph between Europe and America.” 

....On Friday, Jan. 28, William H. Prescott, 
the great American historian, died very suddenly 
at Boston, by a stroke of paralysis; aged 62. 
He is understood to have been in his usual health 
up to that day. He is mentioned as a remarka- 
ble instance of what may be done by industry 
and perseverance, by one who is not a genius. 
Of his works, probably the most successful and 
popular, are his * Conquest of Mexico,’ and ‘ Con- 
quest of Peru.’ Unlike most authors, he was 
wealthy to begin with, and his works have 
brought him large pecuniary returns. For sev- 
eral years past his income from the sale of his 
books, is said to have been more than twenty 
thousand dollars a year. 

....We have also to record the death of an- 
other distinguished American, Prof. Wm. C. Bond, 
Director of the, Astronomical Observatory at 
Harvard College, which occurred on the 29th ult. 
Prof. Bond was the inventor of a plan for record- 
ing electro-magnetic observations, known as the 
Americun method. He has lately been engaged 
in taking photographic views or maps of the stars, 
by means of a camera attached to the great tele- 


-| scope at Harvard. 


.-.-Anderssen, in bearing testimony to Mr, 
Morphy’s powers, says, he is too strong for 
any living player to hope to win more than a game 
here and there. He never makes a mistake; but 
as soon as his adversary commits the slightest 
blunder, his game is gone. If a player makes 
a move “approximativement” correct, but not 
“ exactement” the right move, Morphy is dead 
certain to win. Anderssen has also given his 
opinion that Morphy would have beaten all the 
three great triumvirate—Philidor, La Bourdonais 
and McDonnel.— Tribune. 

...-The Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives of Congress have raised between $500 and 
$600 by subscription. for the purpose of present- 
ing to the venerable Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio, a 
magnificent service of plate, as a testimonial of 
their appreciation of his public labors in the coun- 
cils of the nation, which have extended through a 
period of twenty years. The names ofall the do- 
nors are to be inscribed upon the plate. 

.... Great preparations are making through- 
out Germany for the centennial celebration of the 
birthday of Schiller, the poet, on the 10th of No- 
vember next. 

....The celebrations in honor of the one hun- 
dredth birth day (Jan. 25) of the Poet, Rob- 
ert Burns, have been numerous and enthusiastic 





in different parts of ourcountry. At the celebra- 





tior in Albany, an autograph copy of ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne’ was exhibited. At Boston, a letter was 
read from J. G. Burns, a son of the bard, ex- 
pressing his own and his brother’s thanks for the 
honor done his father. 

.--- The Spiritual Register states the number 
of professed Spiritualists throughout the world to 
be 1,940,000. 

.---The latest accounts from Mr, Sumner give, 
it is said, but little encouragement for his speedy 
recovery. The fact of his still being in the south 
of France, is the best indication of his health. 
He will leave France and Europe as soon as it is 
possible. 

..--Lord Lyons, the new British Minister, is 
expected in Washington in the last week in Feb- 
ruary. 

...- The United States Senate have refused to 
admit the newly elected Senators from Indiana, 
Messrs. Lane and McCarthy, to the privileges of 
the floor of the Senate, while their case is pend- 
ing before that body. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, Jan. 27.—Action upon solicita- 
tions to exhibit our productions at different Me- 
chanics’ Fairs. §. N. is appointed to act as our 
exhibitor at one of these Fairs holding at Utica. 
We appreciate all such friendly advances, and 
recognitions of the Community as belonging to the 
great first estate—the producers. A brother in- 
spired a little by the occasion, perhaps, thinks 
we shall yet be able to clear communists of the 
charge of being a visionary, impractical and ineffi- 
cient folk ; that we shall be able to show that we 
know how to live; that while we are the pro- 
pounders of new doctrines of life, we shall yet be 
recognized as belonging to the class of artisans 
and soil-workers, the bone and sinew of the 
country ; and then we shall have a position inde- 
pendent of what the professional classes may 
think. Communists from the beginning, have 
been charged with being slack in business; be 
this as it may, they probably have not been 
more so than all who have been called upon to 
deal with new and revolutionary ideas. More 
than one of us has felt, that there was no business 
career for him except upon the basis of a new 
philosophy. The afflatus of a new society had 
been breathed upon us; and we have all known 
what it was to be unfitted for the old. We have 
been called upon to take heed how we live—to 
live truly ; and it has led us where we are.——A 
letter from Mr. A. Longley, socialist publisher at 
Cincinnati, is read. We copy his word of encour- 
agement: “It seems, as relates to the practical 
part of Christianity, the ‘ Circular’ is published es- 
pecially for me, for it often brings just such food 
as I am hungry for: by all means do continue its 
publication as long as you can hold soul and body 
together.” Another correspondent from Cincin- 
nati, (D J. W.,) writes—“ The Circular visits me 
regularly once a week, and I prize it for its truth- 
telling spirit above all other papers. I take sev- 
eral, of a religious character, and when they come 
to hand I select the Circular first; and after 
reading the others, go back to the Circular for 
my daily bread, regarding it next to the Bible 
from which to seek spiritual strength and sup- 
port in a wicked world like this, exposed as I am 
to sin and temptation on the right hand and on 
left.” 

Friday, 28.—A glorious event for the boys.— 
The creek breaks up, and the ice goes crashing 
along, now piling up, now breaking away and 
chating the banks, and full of eagerness to 
join the mighty current of the St. Lawrence in 
some way or other. All is done in a small way, 
like any obscure country creek, yet affording a 
deal of excitement for young hearts, and an ex- 
quisite thrill for older ones. There is quite an 
absence of striking features in the landscape 
about the Community: no rocky dells, no bold 
hills, no horizon, mountain-rimmed against the 
sky, and no cascades to give spice and piquancy 
to the delight of seeing. Many of us have been 
used to all these in our New England homes ; and 
so we prize our creek the more highly. It is by 
no means an ideal stream: still, in its course of a 
mile or two through and along our grounds, it 
affords some graceful curves, pleasant vistas, gar- 
rulous passages, and sky-mirroring expanses.— 
Then it has a way of playing with sunshine and 
moonlight just like any other stream, even if it is 
a little lazy. It is so companionable, too; always 
ready to make itself agrecable to the solitary 
rambler, the strolling couple, or the whole Com. 
munity, when gathered upon its green margins 
for an out-door festival. The kmghts of the rod 





find it attractive, though it is not the home of 
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their joy, the sly-darting trout. . Then, it is some 

thing of a theatre for bathers and skaters. How 
well it resists the encroachments of winter: it is 
the last to yield to his embraces, and the first to 
repel them. In a quiet way, it does what it can to 
diffuse vivacity and cheerfulness, and is a thing 
for real thankfulness. Nor is it without its asso 

ciations as the haunt of the red men; an old In 

dian trail is still to be seen in a bit of wood upon 
our domain.—Some are dissatisfied with the 
quality of stone drawn of late; it is decided to 
postpone further drawing until the matter can be 
further considered. This leads to sume discus. 
sion respecting the material we had best use 
when we come to build.——A letter from a per. 
son who could not stand Community initiation, is 
read, in which he says, “As to my leaving the 
Community and sending an officer to press my 
demands, I have never seer that the demands I 
made were unjust; but the sending an officer to 
press that demand, is a disgrace to any that call 
themselves Community subjects.” 

Saturday, 29.—In our evening entertainments 
we have, among other things, the following anti- 
ascetic lay discourse by H. J. S.: 

“When a strong man armed keepeth his pal- 
ace, his goods are in peace.” 

Who ig this strong man armed? Where 1s his 
palace? and what are his goods ? 

Satan is this strong man armed, this world is 
his palace, and the riches, the pleasures, the glory, 
and everything in it, which can gratify the human 
senses, are his goods. Aye, and many of the 
children of earth are his bond-slaves. Selfishness 
is the prime law of his kingdom, and silver and 
gold his circulating medium. His right to this 
exalted position is scarcely questioned. 

Go and ask the most respected legalist what 
he thinks of those most commun and necessary of 
ordinances, eating and drinking. You will find 
in him the secret feeling that it is a secular ordi- 
nance, and, hence, under the general supervision 
of the principality of evil. 

Ask him respecting the refined pleasures flow- 
ing from an appreciation of the fine arts, such as 
painting and sculpture, music and dancing. He 
will tell you they can scarcely be innocent. They 
are snares which Satan lays to lead captive the 
children of nen. 

Ask him his mind touching the passion which 
unites the sexes. He will tell you with a sigh, 
‘O it is a necessary evil even in its best cun- 
ditions. It is the passion which goes farthest of 
any to sink human nature into the lowest pit of 
pollution. It is a passion for which there is no 
salvation, either in this life, or in that which is 
to come. 

Ask him concerning theatrical performances. 
He will tell you they are evil and only evii!. 

You will find that the strong man armed holds 
almost universal sway in this world, and that his 
right to the best things is scarcely questioned.— 
This is the weak and feminine character of the 
Christianity of the present day. It baits man. 
kind with the bare hook of human obligation tc 
a divine law, or with the dim vision of shadowy, 
unsexed, and unhumanized ghosts, chanting the 
praises of God in a far-off future heaven, while it 
concedes to Satan the thousand-iold attrac- 
tions of this life. 

No wonder that this gospel is attended with 
such comparatively meager results. No wonder 
that Satan leads into his horrible net of sin and 
death, the millions of the human race, lured on by 
the good things which God created to be enjoyed. 
No wonder that the strong man armed is at peace 
with a professed enemy that concedes to him such 
glorious odds. But this is not the warfare which 
Christ wages—the good fight which Paul fought. 
Theirs is not the warfare of mere self-defence, 
retreat and submission. Christ’s gospel teaches 
not that we must cower away in cloistered seclu- 
sion from this world’s enjoyments for the fear of 
the contamination of evil. He concedes not to 
the devil and his angels, this green and beautiful 
earth which God manifested such care and skil) 
in creating. It was not made to serve the purpose 
ofa romping ground for such a swinish company 
to revel in. 

No: Christ’s warfare is a bold and forward 
movement. He taketh away from the strong 
man the armor in which he trusted. He dashes 
aside the black umbrella shield of unbelief which 
has so long shut out from mankind the light and 
glory of the spiritual world. He dispels the 
murky cloud of legality, Coubt and darkness 
which almost inevitably surrounds all sensuous 
enjoyments. He breaks down the middle wall of 
partition which separates the sacred from the sec- 
ular, and merges this whole world into the great 
realm of the kingdom of God, wherein nothing is 
secular, but even upon the bells of the horses 
is inscribed ‘Holiness to the Lord.’ 

This is a work to whieh we,as a body, are es- 
pecially called. It is not by mighty deeds of 
outward bound activity, nor by attaining to the 
crown of martyrdom, nor yet by astonishing the 
world with the display of physically miraculous 
power, that we can best serve (tod in this age and 
country. No! It is by quietly receiving inte 
our hearts the spirit of adoption, whereby we 
become sons and daughters of the living God and 
heirs of his wealth. It is by receiving the spirit 
of charity which Paul so beautifully describes. 
which qualifies us to become heirs of all things, 
and to use this world as not abusing it. It is by 
manifesting the love of Christ to each other, pro- 
ducing that oneness for which Christ prayed. 
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which is the great inimitable miracle which is to 
convince the world. Inshort itis only by carrying 
the spirit which comes to us out of heaven with 
all its native purity and freedom, into the duties 
and pleasures of this life, that we can sack the 
strong man’s palace and spoil his goods. 
Sunday, 30.—In the lack of anything of very 
special interest in our own affairs, we will venture 
to insert a portion of the Wallingford Journal, 
read this evening: 
€ Tuesday, Jan. 25.—Mr. Campbell’s meeting 
this evening. He said he had been interested 
lately in the fact that we are saved by our love 
for Christ, and that we prosper and improve just 
in proportion as Christ getsour attention, and we 
get in love with his character as manifested in 
himself and in his children. In proportion as we 
are attracted to Christ and the truth, we are not 
apt to chafe with things around us; and when our 
love and attraction for Christ are bright, we feel 
ree, active and strong in heart. Mr. Cragin, 
thought this subject of love for Christ was one of 
vital importance to us. There is no sham about 
it; the vitality of the Community depends upon 
Christ—upon a genuine conversion to Christ. 
That is the new birth. We come into new rela- 
tions and become new beings. 
doctrines that attracted attention several years 


south-east. 
One of the first| Sitable, especially for late kinds. 
of buildings and trees should be avoided as 








florticultural. 








Rey Grape Culture. 


Soir.—The vine, like all other plants, is 
partial toa certain soil; still, with good cul- 
ture it returns fine crops upon almost any good 
soil. A deep, dry, gravelly soil, is conceded 
to be best for the grape. Shallow soils, with 
impervious subsoils, had better be avoided.— 
Almost any ground suitable for a dwelling, 
will afford a good soil for vines. We have seen 
very fine grapes growing upon sandy loam, up- 
on clayey loam mixed with gravel and cobble 
stones, and also upon a stiffish clayey soil.— 
Deep and dry, mellow and rich, are the words 
that characterize the best soil for grapes. If 
the soil is hard and poor, pains should be taken 
to spade up the ground wide and deep, and 
mix with manure. 

Exposure.-—Ground sloping to the south, 
affords the best exposure. Eastern exposure 
is thought to be nearly as good; some prefer 
North and west are rather unde- 
The shade 


ago, was the doctrine of holiness. Mr. Noyes} much as possible, as it very much retards per- 
brought out the doctrine that Christ came to| fect ripening. Give the vine as much light, 
save people from sin, and build them up in holi-| heat and air as possible. 


ness. That is the doctrine that holds the Com- 


Manvurinc.—Well rotted animal manures 


munity. One remarked that Christ can charm | afford every thing necessary for the vine, and 
beyond all other powers, because he 1 more push it on to the strongest and most luxuriant 


beautiful than all others—he is indeed the chief- 
est among ten thousand, the one altogether love- 
ly. Then he has passed beyond death, and our 
love and sympathy for him extends beyond death. 
God will have a people in this world that will 
forsake and sacrifice everything for the truth.— 


growth. 
good culture, it is better, we think, to rely 
upon mineral manures, such as lime, ashes» 
and bones left after soap-making, plaster, and 
upon muck and decaying wood and leaves.— 


On soils previously well enriched by 


We will be cuntent and thankful to be trained up} These yield up their fertilizing qualities more 


to love the truth and hate evil. 


God will not] slowly, and induce a slower and sounder growth 


forsake sucha people; no matter what trials they | —very desirable conditions every where. 


may gothrough, they will not come to harm. 


How to Piant.—Dig a hole wide enough 


Mr. Cragin also made some remarks on Christ's! ¢4 receive all the roots when they are evenly 


character as an individual, and as the head and 
representative of a large body—an innumerable 
company as it were. If we undertake to get his 
attention as an individual, we shall fail; but if we 
approach him as the centre and representative of a 
central organization, we shall find him ever ready 
to attend to us.” 


t 


spread out. 
straight out from the stem; not curled up.— 
Cut off the bruised ends of the roots to facilitate 


culture. 


Every root should be carried 


he emission of new ones. Plant at least a 


foot deep ; for this is favorable to deep after- 


For garden culture the vines may be 


A sentence or two from a letter dated Putney,| Planted from ten to twelve feet apart; for 
Vt., by G. W. N., who is now on a visiting and| vineyards it is usual to plant much nearer every 
peddling tour East :—‘ It is about as difficult and| way. 


expensive getting across the little State of Ver- 


Fixrures.—The south side of a building 


mont, now, as it is to traverse the Middle States.| 4, » high and tight board fence or wall, is about 


The railroads fail in their connections. But, oh 
that clear, sky-cutting range of mountains be- 
tween Castleton and Rutlane. I footed it consid- 
erable of the way, and had a good opportunity to 
take in all its beauty and majesty.’ Some 
anreportadle discussion about the best building 
material for us. 
into and report upon the comparative cost of|t 
stone and brick, etc. t 


Monday, 31.—S. N. goes to Utica to attend the | t 


t 





A committee is named to inquire | 0n which to train a vine. 


he best place to traia a vine. A trellis made 


of cedar posts, with slats or wires, nailed or 
stretched 
apart, and standing a foot or two from the side 
of the building, is the most sensible contrivance 


thereon fifteen or twenty inches 


Of all foolish fix- 
ures for a vine, those things called arbors, are 
he very worst we think; the fruit is always 
wo weeks later than it should be. For vine- 


Mechanics’ Fair, taking with him some of our pro_| yard training, a trellis made of cedar posts five 


ductions for exhibition——Mr. B.. 


inquires | feet high, and three wires, is an excellent thing ; 


if we shall get our ice now from a neighborinz| much better than stakes, we think. Let the 


pond; if we do so, we shall have to draw it upon} , 
wheels; so the meeting thinks best to wait for 
sleighing. Our yearly harvest of ice, some forty 
or fifty tons, perhaps more, is no trifling con- 
sideration. Confessions of Christ take up the 
most of the meeting. Such meetings, the most 


t 





deeply interesting to us, are, indeed, the least re-| €Yes. 
To us, they verify the pledge of| grow, and keep it carefully tied on the trellis. 


portable of all. 


rellises for vineyards run north and south. 
Pruninc.—A vine one or two years old, 


may be left to take pretty much its own course 


he first year after setting. The following fall 


cut away all the growth but two or three good 


Second season Ict ouly one good cane 


Christ to be in the midst of those assembled in| In the fall cut away all except three, four, or 
his name. Every one is called upon to seek| five feet, or in gencral, just according to the 
Christ for himself, yet the special blessing that at- strength of the vine ; also cut off all the side 
tends our religious gatherings, seems to be in-| shoots: this canc will bear the ensuing season. 


dicative that God is better pleased with social, 
than solitary religionists. It becomes more and 
more patent to us that the religious element, or 
instinct, is the deepest and most imperative want 
‘n the human soul. There are times when the 
soul will not be content with any regalement of 


feet in length. 
cane yearly until the trellis is entirely covered. 
New canes must be trained up to take the 


Third summer raise up one or two good canes, 
cutting them back in the fall to seven or eight 


After this add about one good 


theological doctrine, but hungers for actual con-| place of the old ones that occasionally require 
tact with the great heart of the universe—the|to be cut away. The cazes should be disposed 


Spirit of God and Christ. 


‘Good to eat, good to| upon the trellis like the rays of a fan, and 


drink, good to wear,’ things good to the mind, the | should be not less than eighteen inches apart. 
taste, and to the social nature, do not comprise Regular annual pruning in November, must be 


all good. The soul misled by these concrete 
goods, must turn to the great ocean of goodness, 
or woe be to it. To think of a human soul full 


of insane cravings, divorced from the interior 
good, and abandoned to the outward for satisfac- 
tion. What vibrations between feverish activity 
and despair. Doubtless hell itself is something| the top of the trellis. 

Sorts ro Puanr.—-The great impulse grape 





of this character. 


kept up ; there is no real success without it.— 
The annual growth upon the old canes should 
be all cut down to two good eyes at the base. 
If the trellis is a high one, let the old canes 
lengthen until they are long enough to reach 
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culture has received of late, las led to the in- 
troduction of many passable sorts; but good 
and best kinds are yet comparatively few.— 
The ‘American Pomological Society,’ com- 
posed of fruit growers from every part of the 
country, have put the Catawba, Isabella, Di- 
ana, Concord, and Delaware grapes upon their 
‘list for general cultivation.. The Catawba 
is too late and tender for this latitude, but 
does well on the lower Hudson. This is about 
the northernmost limit for the Isabella. It oc- 
casionally fails to mature its fruit here, and in 
the severest winters needs protection. Hardi- 
ness and earliness are the merits claimed for the 
rest of the above list. The Rebecca, Herbemont, 
Union Village, Hartford Prolific, and Logan 
are set down as ‘sorts that promise well,’ but 
being new they need further testing. The 
Hartford Prolific is known to be hardy.— 
Herbemont ard Union Village are probably 
rather too late or too tender for this latitude. 
New and good kinds will continue to come to 
light, but if one wants good grapes he had bet- 
ter get a vine of some well known kind. The 
cultivation of inferior grapes has done much to 
prevent a proper appreciation of this superb 
fruit ; and we may safely say that nine-tenths 
of persons have never tasted a first-rate grape. 
—A. B. 
Horticultural Buildings in England. 

Horticultural buildings have advanced con- 
siderably of late years. Structures of the most 
elegant character and size, that would at one 
time have been considered impracticable, are 
common now. Not only have glass houses 
been immensely multiplied here, but they have 
been varied and beautified so very much, that 
they hardly look like objects of the same char. 
acter they once were. The Chatsworths Con- 
servatory was, in its day, a wonder. The 
** Mountain of Glass,” as it was called, aston- 
ished the public, and prepared their minds for 
other possibilities. And now the ‘ Crystal 
Palace,” having fairly eclipsed all other glass 
buildings, covering acres, we would not ven- 
ture to say to what extent or beauty glass 
structures may ultimately attain. Such devel- 
opments were needed to keep pace with the 
progress made of late years in plant culture 
and for ornamenting extensive estates. In- 
stead of being put up out of sight, these of la- 
ter origin are set up in the most conspicuous 
places. They are ornaments and add new 
features of interest to the grove, the lawn or 
the mansion. 

The system of heating by hot water has 
been found of very great service in these large 
buildings. Experience has proved that one 
powerful boiler can heat several houses, need- 
ing but one fire where formerly several were 
required, I have now one boiler which has 
been in operation for some time. It heats a 
large conservatory, stove, Hast Indian house, 
Mexican house, and a resting house ; the latter 
three are for the culture of Orchids; also an 
intermediate house, and winter house. It does 
its work well. At the outset the expense is 
heavy ; but if the houses are properly arrang- 
ed and properly constructed, in a few years 
the extra expense returns in less fuel and re- 
duced labor. Some of the London nurserymen 
have adopted this method, and they are a 
class of men well qualified to understand, not 
only the practical part, but also the financial 
question, and they are generally well satisfied 
with the result. Judging from the present rath- 
er common form of orchard house for the culture 
of dwarf Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, &c., 
and the glass wall and many similar contrivan- 
ces made of glass for protective purposes, com- 
bined with the hot water system, we shall not 
be surprised to see acres of Jand heated for 
vegetable and fruit-growing purposes. 

One of the results at present very evident, 
is the attractiveness of these large houses for 
winter-blooming plants ; and not only bloom- 
ing plants, but also those remarkable for fine 
foliage, either of form, character or color ; 
the massing and grouping of these form a very 
interesting feature in the winter months with 
us when out-of-door enjoyments are not ac- 








cessible.—-Cor. of the Gardeners’? Monthly. 
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From the N. Y. Tribune. 
Watchmaking by Machinery. 


The origin of watchmaking dates back about 
200 years. The discovery at that time of the 
balance spring by Dr. Hooke in England, led 
to the perfection and introduction of the watch 
into common use, as did the discovery of the 
isocronism of the pendulum by Galileo and 
Huygens to the introduction of the pendulum 
clock. Several years later, near the close of the 
17th century, an Englishman traveling in Switz- 
erland chanced to require his horse to be shod 
when in the outskirts of Geneva. While the 
smith was engaged with the horse, the gentleman 
took out his watch, which required some slight 
repair. An ingenious apprentice boy, named 
Jean David Richard, who had not seen a watch 
before, took the watch, and, after examining 
it a while, offered to repair and return it within 
three days. The gentleman assented to this 
proposition, and young Richard immediately 
commenced work on the watch. He took it 
apart and made the necessary repairs, mastered 
the principles of construction, and made mod- 
els and drawings of every part, returning to 
the gentleman his watch, according to agree- 
ment, on the third day. From this casual and 
humble beginning, the manufacture of watches 
in Switzerland took its rise ; and during the 
past Summer money has been collected among 
the watch-importers of this city and elsewhere 
to defray the expenses of erecting a monument 
in Geneva to Richard, whose ingenuity made 
him his country’s greatest benefactor. 

After overcoming many difficulties, Richard 
succeeded in making the necessary tools, and 
produced a complete watch movement. This 
success soon induced others to join him, and 
the business became extended until many 
thousands of men, women and children were 
engaged in it, embracing the inhabitants of a 
number of large villages among the hills of the 
north of Switzerland, of which Locle and 
La Chaux des Fonds are the most celebrated 
after Geneva. Aad here is to be found the 
great majority of the watchmaking of the world. 
Hand devices und machines are used to make 
certain parts of each watch; but there is no 
establishment in Switzerland, ner in any Eu- 
ropean country, like the new Watch Manufac- 


tory at Waltham, Mass., where every part of 


the watch is made from the crude material by 
a system of machinery driven by steam or 
other motive power, and where the various 
parts of each movement are all made to a uni- 
form gage, and may be transferred indiscrim- 
inately. 

In Switzerland, four-fifths of the work on 
each watch is executed by the old handicraft 
process, while under the system adopted by 
R. E. Robbins at Waltham, not more than 
one-fifth of the work, including the setting up 
and regulating of the movements, is performed 
by handicraft. a ’ 4 7 ° 

The American watch movements made by 
machinery are constructed on the simplest and 
most effective form of the patent lever eseape- 
ment, running freely with less initial motive 
power by one-third than the best English watch- 
es. * * * * * 

We are informed that more than 10,000 
American watch movements have been manu- 
factured at Waltham during the past year, 
and that of this number not a single one has 
been returned on account of imperfection of 
workmanship or action. 

_ oem 

Litre Tuines.—Springs are little things, but 
they are sources of large streams; a helm is a little 
thing, but governs the course of a ship; a bridle 
bit is a little thing, but see its use and power! nails 
and pegs are little things, but they hold the large 
parts of large buildings together: a word, a look, 
a frown—all are little things, but powerful fcr good 
and evil. Think of this, and mind the little things. 
Pay that little debt--’tis promised—redeem it; if 
it isa shilling, hand it over—-you know not what 
important event hangs upon it. Keep your word 
sacredly; keep it to the children; they will mark 
it sooner than any one else, and the effect will prob- 
ably be as lasting as life. Mind the little things.— 
Home Journal. 

— i oe - 

Reaping.—Keep your view of men and things ex- 
tensive, and, depend upon it, that a mixed knowl- 
edge is not a superficial one. As far as it goes, the 
views that it gives are true; but he who reads deep- 
ly in one class of writers oaly, gets views which are 
aliaost sure to be perverted, and which are not only 
narrow, but false. Adjust your proposed amount 
of reading to your time and inclination—this is 
perfectly free to every man; but whether that a- 
mount be large or small, let it be varied in its kind, 
and widely varied. If I have a confident opinion 
on any one point connected with the improvement 
of the human mind, itis on this. —Dr. Arnold. 
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